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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Strange as it may seem, your President’s long absence from this 
country during the months March to June did not cause many things 
to pile up on his desk. This was due to the efficient way in which the 
Schools’ affairs were managed by our Vice-Presidents and the Chairmen 
of the Baghdad and Jerusalem School Committees. 

Our distinguished First Vice-President, Professor William F. Albright, 
continues to receive signal honors each year. This May he received at 
Uppsala’ University, Sweden, the degree of Dr. theol. (h.c.). We are 
proud to report this recognition of his international standing, so richly 


deserved. ; 
Your President was gratified to be able to pay his respects to Dr. 
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Naji al-Asil, Director of the Department of Antiquities of Iraq, on behalf 
of the ASOR and to attend the Avicenna Celebration at Baghdad during 
the last week of March. He made two visits to the School at Jerusalem, 
where he found everything going smoothly under the direction of Dr. 
William L. Reed with the assistance of Dr. A. Douglas Tushingham as 
Annual Professor. With Dr. Tushingham he inspected the results of the 
joint excavations conducted at Jericho with the British School of Archae- 
ology during the early months of the year and paid two visits to Dhiban, 
where Dr. Reed was continuing the work so ably begun by Professor F. 
V. Winnett during the previous year. There were extensive opportunities 
to discuss with Mr. G. Lankester Harding, Director of the Jordan De- 
partment of Antiquities and Acting Curator of the Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum, as well as with Pere R. de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique, 
the significant results of the excavations conducted in the Qumran Caves 
and the affairs of the Museum. On the Jericho and Dhiban excavations 
separate reports by Drs. Tushingham and Reed will soon appear. On 
the work in the Qumran Caves in which the Schools participated, reports 
should soon be available from Pere de Vaux and Dr. Reed. The finds 
here continue to be of immediate significance for the interpretation of the 
Dead Sea Scroll material. 

Much of the work in coping with the finds from the Qumran and 
Murabba‘at Caves as well as from Jericho and Dhiban is being done in 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum by members of the Schools and 
the Ecole Biblique. Excellent assistance is now provided there by a 
preparator and a photographer, whose addition to the staff of the Mu- 
seum came just at the right time to handle the great body of difficult new 

naterial, including many fragments of manuscripts. The additions to the 

staff of the Museum were made possible through the generosity of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., with whose support also work on the stucco 
from the Hisham Palace at Jericho and the final publication of the 
monument is under way. 

On June 30th and July 1st there was held at Rochester, New York, 
an exploratory meeting of a new Committee for Old World Archaeology. 
At this meeting Professor Robert J. Braidwood represented the ASOR by 
appointment of the President. Others in attendance were Dr. Bruce 
Howe. representing the American School of Prehistoric Research, Pro- 
fessor Jotham Johnson, representing the Archaeological Institute of 
America, and Mr. Lauriston Ward, representing the American Anthro- 
pological Association. The group discussed procedures for supplying 
those interested in the archaeology of Europe, Africa, Asia and Oceania 
with information on recent discoveries, scholarly personnel, regional 
introductory and comprehensive bibliographies and occasional bulletins. 
The hope is that the organization can remain informal and will not result 
in the creation of another Learned Society. Further meetings of the 
Committee are scheduled for the fall. 

On August 22nd Professor and Mrs. William L. Reed returned to the 
United States after the completion of Professor Reed’s year as Director 
at Jerusalem. The Schools owe him and Mrs. Reed their sincere thanks 
for the excellent work done by them in the field and in the administration 
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of the Schools’ affairs. The collection of pottery and artifacts which they 
are bringing back with them from the excavations at Dhiban should 
provide an excellent nucleus for a small museum and study series at 
Texas Christian University to which they are returning. 

The Schools are now looking forward to the work of the coming: aca- 
demic year. Dr. Alexander Heidel of the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will represent the Baghdad School as its Annual Pro- 
fessor in Iraq, where he proposes to study cuneiform texts in the Museum 
of the Department of Antiquities. Dr. A. Douglas Tushingham began his 
term of office as Director at Jerusalem on July Ist, having previously 
served both as Annual Professor and Acting Director. Mr. Gus Van Beek 
of Johns Hopkins University and Mr. H. Neil Richardson of Syracuse 
University will be in residence as Fellows at Jerusalem. Among the 
students will be Mr. James A. Warren of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, and Mr. E. C. Broome, formerly at the University of Denver. The 
School will begin September 15th to allow for extensive field trips during 
the fall. In January joint excavations with the British School are ex- 
pected to resume at Jericho. A campaign of several months is also 
planned at Dhiban. Important results are expected from both operations. 


Cart H. KRaArELING 
August 11, 1952. 





MARY INDA HUSSEY IN MEMORIAM 


Born at New Vienna, Ohio, June 17, 1876, Miss Hussey met death 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly as the result of a heart ailment, June 
20, 1952, at Andover, Mass., where she had gone from her home in South 
Hadley, Mass., to attend the Annual Meeting of the New England 
Society of Friends. She was Professor Emeritus of the History and 
Literature of Religion at Mount Holyoke College, and had been carrying 
on research in her characteristically vigorous manner almost up to the 
very hour of her death. 

Three interests dominated her life. To name them in order is not to 
assign them relative importance; for all were major interests with her. 
One was her adherence to the faith and work of the Society of Friends. 
She attended Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, an_ institution 
founded under the auspices of the Friends, where she received the Ph. B. 
degree in 1896. Her lifelong association with this religious group gave 
a gracious mellowness and gentle quality to her strenuous personality. 

A second major interest with her was the study of Assyriology. She 
was taught by most of the outstanding Assyriologists of the early Twen- 
tieth Century. She began graduate work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (1901-03) when Morris Jastrow, Jr., Hermann V. Hilprecht, and 
Albert T. Clay were members of its Faculty. The following year she 
studied in Berlin where Friedrich Delitzsch was lecturing. The years 
1904-06 she spent in Leipzig under the guidance of Heinrich Zimmern. 
In 1906 she received the Ph. D. degree at Bryn Mawr under the direction 
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of George A. Barton. After a brief instructorship at Wellesley College 
(1907-1909) she became Assistant at the Harvard Semitic Museum, 
when David Gordon Lyon was Curator. Here she prepared for publica- 
tion her two volumes of Sumerian Tablets in the Harvard Semitic 
Museum (Harvard Univ. Press, 1912, 1915). Her work at Mount Holy- 
oke College made it impossible for her to continue active work in 
Assyriology until her retirement in 1941. She then devoted her full 
energy again to this subject; and at the time of her death she had 
virtually completed a volume of Akkadian religious texts from tablets in 
the Yale Babylonian Collection. Her copies of the tablets, which will be 
published at Yale, show the same elegance and finesse as her copies made 
forty years ago. 

Her third great interest was teaching young women to think for 
themselves on the basis of sound knowledge of the facts of the world’s 
great religions. To this she gave her full devotion at Mount Holyoke 
College from 1913 to 1941. At intervals during this period she made 
extensive tours in the lands where the religions she taught were native. 
In 1931-32 she served as Annual Professor of the American School of 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem. A great number of former students, 
scholarly associates, and friends will always cherish something which she 
contributed to their lives. 

Ferris J. STEPHENS 





REISSUE OF OUT-OF-PRINT PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Dr. Nelson Glueck’s Explorations in Eastern Palestine, IIT ( Annual XVIIT- 


XIX) is again available in a lithoprinted edition, selling at $6.00. This means that 
the eatire series of four parts in five bound volumes can be purchased. On the great 
importance of this work see the review by W. F. Albright, Journal of Biblical 
Liter1ture, June, 1952 (pp. 115 ff.). Dr. Glueck’s popular volume, The Other Side 


of the Jordan, which has been out of print for some time, is also ready in lithoprinted 
form, and will sell for $1.50. 

Vol. XVII of the Annual (Tell Beit Mirsim, Vol. II, by W. F. Albright) will 
probe bly reappear in lithographed form in 1953 or 1954, thus completing this publi- 
cation again. 

Tepe Gawra I is now available again, after being out of print for some months; 


about, a hundred sets of unbound sheets of this important volume were recently 
found, but this number will not last long. The price is $6.00. 

In this connection our readers should be warned that if they want copies of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, Vol. I: The Isaiah Manuscript and the Habbakuk Commentary 
($5.00), they should order at once. Also nearly exhausted is H. L. Ginsberg’s 


monozraph, 7'he Legend of King Keret (Supplementary Studies, Nos. 2-3, price 
$1.25). 


Our subscribers and members will be glad to learn of our offer of Kathleen M. 
Kenyon’s excellent introductory manual, Beginning in Archaeology (price $3.25). 
Miss Kenyon is now Director of the Jericho excavations for the American School of 
Oriental Research and the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. 

The book will be especially useful when supplemented with A. Henry Detweiler’s 


Manual of Archaeological Surveying ($1.75) and W. F. Albright’s Arc haeology of 


Palestine (65c . 
Members are allowed 15% discount on above prices, but should send 10¢ postage 
for the Kenyou and Albright volumes. 
Associate Membership ($5.00 a year, July to June) includes the BULLEIiN, Biblical 
Archaeologist, Newsletters from the field, and 15% discount on our publications. 
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THE JOINT EXCAVATIONS AT TELL ES-SULTAN (JERICHO) 
A. Douce tas TusHINGHAM 
) The first season of the joint excavations by the British School of 


Archaeology in Jerusalem and the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem at Tell es-Sultan (Old Jericho) was begun on January 5, 


\j 1952 and lasted until the first week in April. The director was Miss 
i Kathleen M. Kenyon, Director of the British School, and lecturer in 


Palestinian Archaeology at the Institute of Archaeology, University of 
London. A staff consisting of an average of 20 persons supervised work 
on the tell and in the tomb area, registration, drawing, photography, 
surveying, rehabilitation of finds and all the multitude of important 
tasks necessary in such a large expedition. 

Tell es-Sultan lies on the northern outskirts of the modern city of 
Jericho, across the modern road from the copious spring of ‘Ain es-Sultan 
which has been the necessary condition throughout the ages for a large 
settlement here. Its identification with Old Testament Jericho, that is, 
the important Canaanite city which fell to Joshua and was rebuilt by 
Hiel some hundreds of years later, goes back at least to Byzantine times 
when Christian pilgrims were shown the house of Rahab here. Early 
soundings were made by Warren for the Palestine Excavation Fund in 
} 1868, but the first large-scale excavations were those of the Germans 
under Sellin and Watzinger in 1907-1909. Later, in 1930-1936, Garstang 
directed a series of annual expeditions which provided a new history of 
the city extending from Mesolithic times to the Iron Age—a span of 
well over 5000 years. 

The primary purpose of this year’s expedition was to obtain further 
evidence to settle once and for all the disputed question of the date of 
the fall of the Late Bronze city, that is, the date of Joshua’s conquest. 
Further, it was hoped to extend the area in which Garstang had dis- 
) covered his Chalcolithic, pottery Neolithic and pre-pottery Neolithic 
cultures in order to obtain more information about them. The first task 
was to clean the section faces of one of the great east-west trenches 
through the western defenses of the city’ and the great cutting at the 
north end of the tell where Garstang had reached his earliest levels. Such 
cleaning and re-drawing were necessary as a check on the stratification 
before new trenches were dug or areas enlarged. 

\ This year’s work consisted of a new five-metre trench (B1; C 1, 2, 3; 
J 1: and C4, 5 on plan, Fig. 1) cut through the city’s western defenses 
extending from the path skirting the tell on the west side to the top of 
the mound, running parallel to and just north of Garstang’s trench re- 
ferred to above. To the east of this another square (G) was sunk to 
connect the stratification of the wall system to the west with that of 
the two squares excavated on top of the tell (squares D and F). Clean- 
ing operations were -arried out within the earlier German and British 








1 Marked “u” on plan reproduced in PEQ, 1931, Plate 1 (after page 196). 
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trenches in the north and west districts, particularly in the vicinity of 
the “ migdal” tower at the northwest corner (A). As the work pro- 
gressed localized soundings were made at various points on the mound 
(particularly L) in the attempt to discover undisturbed stratified re- 
mains of M. B., L. B. and Iron Age periods. A modicum of success was 
achieved only in a small area (H 2) above the spring adjacent to the 
4 already partially excavated area which contained the “ hilani” or “ block- 
house” structure, the “ Middle Building ” and the Palace-and-storerooms 
complex. 
The results of these various soundings and trenches were surprising. 
In Area G resting almost upon bedrock (which here is 3 metres lower 
than the plain to the west) was discovered a fine, battered stone defense 





Fie. 2. Neolithic wall from West. 





wall still preserved to a height of over 2.00 m. (Fig. 2). The stones are 
if various sizes but at least one measured 1.20 * 1.00 m. (thickness not 
iscertained). This wall must be dated to pre-pottery Neolithic. No 

pottery of any kind was found in the fill beside it and Neolithic pottery 
f the characteristic painted and burnished type” was found in the levels 
mmediately above. The presence of this wall considered in conjunction 
vith the pre-pottery remains discovered by Garstang at the north end 
if the tell (his Levels X-X VII) and those newly found on top of the tell 
n sections D and F points to a well-organized and prosperous community 
ife which had progressed to a point where common endeavor could be 
‘nlisted for common planning and defense of the community. In other 


2 Of. AAA XXII (1935), Plates XLIV and LV; XXIII (1936), Plate XXXI. 
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words Jericho has a very good claim to the title of the oldest known city 
in the world. 

The evidence for city walls from the periods between that just de- 
scribed and the beginning of Early Bronze is still not clear. Segments of 
very heavy stone walls in sections D and F may represent such defensive 
works but only when they can be tied stratigraphically to the preceding 
and subsequent systems can a full description be given. 

The Early Bronze period is represented by no less than seven great 

brick walls resting on stone foundations which are superimposed or 
run parallel to one another. A terminus ante quem for these walls is 
provided by the patching and repairing carried out on the latest in the 
series during the transitional Early Bronze-Middle Bronze period,* fol- 
lowed and overlaid by the three great revetments of Middle Bronze,-— 
all of which works are subsequent to these E. B. defenses on typological 
and ceramic grounds. The pottery closely associated with these walls is 
clearly E. B. throughout.’ Of these walls, the latest had been reduced to 
a mass of calcined brick resting on a poorly built stone foundation— 
evidence apparently of a hurried rebuilding of the wall with materials 
retrieved from its earlier destruction by a great fire. This in turn had 
been patched, partly with a stone facing and partly with greenish bricks, 
in such a way that it followed a slightly different line from the original 
wall. It is probable that the hurried rebuilding of the wall was the work 
of the latest E. B. inhabitants of the city in preparation for the onslaught 
of the nomadic peoples of E. B.-M. B., while the poor patchwork job was 
done by the latter. The earliest E. B. wall was destroyed by earthquake, 
spectacular evidences of which have been found in several places—es- 
pecially in the deep sounding in Area A (Fig. 3). 
/ The E. B. period at Jericho seems to have been one of great prosperity. 
‘The deposits are about 20 feet thick where they are revealed in the south 
section above the Neolithic trench (E1 and E 2 on plan), not including 
defensive works. In almost all the areas where test soundings were made 
on the tell E.B. levels immediately appeared. This depth of deposit, 
when considered along with the great wall system and the E. B. tombs 
gives a foretaste of what may be expected from next year’s work in the 
E. B. levels in Area E 3. 

The E. B. culture at Jericho was brought to a sudden close by the new- 
comers of E. B.-M. B. Their ability to make excellent pottery is in sharp 
contrast to their architectural attainments if we may judge from the 
small sections of city wall which can be attributed to them (see above). 


\No other buildings can yet be attributed to this period, but E. B.-M. B. 


pottery is found over the whole area of the tell. Tombs of the period con- 
taining bronze daggers but little or no pottery have been discovered. 
Jericho flourished again in the M. B. period. The evidence from the 


3 A term and period equivalent to Professor Albright’s M.B. I, characterized by 
pottery of the type illustrated from Tell Beit Mirsim, Stratum H (AASOR XIII 
[1931-32], Plates 2 and 3). 

4 Albright’s M. B. II. 

5 Miss Kenyon hopes to publish in the near future a study of the E. B. pottery 
associated with the wall complex in Area A. 
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many tombs with their fine appointments only lends support to the evi- 
dence of the great fortifications. The earliest M. B. defense system was aj 
plastered revetment of the type known at Tell el-Yahidiyeh, Tell el-' 
Far‘ah etce.,° consisting of a fill backed against the earlier walls. It was 





Fig. 3. View down into sounding Area A outside the 
innermost line of E.B. fortifications. The photograph 
shows clearly two walls, one extending upwards from a 
stone foundation at the level of the top of the transit pole, 
the other earlier brick wall fallen outwards from its stone 
foundations. 


built up in layers, each of which was faced on the outside with a heavy 
marl coating while a key of the same material projecting inward divided 
each layer from the one above. The appearance in section resembles a 
layer cake. On top of this sloping revetment was placed a vertical brick 


°W. M. F. Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities (London, 1906), pp. 4 ff. and Plates 
III and IV; Beth-pelet I (Tell Fara) (London, 1930), p. 16 and Plate XIII. 
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wall or parapet. This system seems to have gradually fallen into dis- 
repair, and was succeeded by another revetment of similar construction, 
leaning against it. Later still, when this too fell into disrepair, a great 
stone revetment with brick parapet was constructed further down the 
slope and supported against the two preceding works. This stone revet- 
ment was found and traced over a great part of its length by earlier 
excavators. Outside the stone revetment was a great fosse. In the 
filling of the fosse dutside the stone revetment were found many M. B. 
sherds, apparently washed down from above when the tell remained unin- 
habited for a long period, as well as Iron II sherds. On top of this fill, 
and with its stone foundations approximately level with the top of the 
stone revetment, was found a building, apparently rectangular in shape, 
whose main part lies to the north of this year’s trench. Its walls are 
double, and there is some evidence to lead to the belief that it may be 
casemated. Its orientation (north-east to south-west rather than north 
to south) is different from that of the city-walls of all periods so far 
represented. 

It will have been noticed that no reference has been made to the 
discovery of L. B. walls in this trench. If one checks Garstang’s plan of 
the sections through the western defenses (cf. footnote 1 above) it will 
be noted that in the area of this year’s iia: Garstang was unable to 
find any trace of City D (L.B.) walls and presumed they had been 
completely denuded. Further soundings in the defensive system were 
made this year in the attempt to find traces of L. B. walls, particularly in 
Site A in the northwest corner, but here again the latest surviving 
defenses were M. B. 

Site A includes the highest untouched area on the tell at present, 
situated in the north-west just south of the “ migdal ” building. Previous 
excavations had cut through this from north to south to lay bare the 
city walls, whose preserved height is several metres lower than the top of 
the mound to the west of them. In the north section face of this mound, 
a plastered revetment was clearly outlined rising to the top of the mound. 
In other words, an M.B. revetment rested against and covered all the 
walls lying below and within it. All of these walls must be earlier than 
M.B. Therefore, in this season’s work, no walls which could be assigned 
to L. B. were discovered. 

The evidence of pottery found by both Sellin and Garstang, however, 
indicates that there was an L. B. settlement on the tell. This evidence 
~ame chiefly from the area immediately above the spring. This area 
also had produced the bulk of the stratified M. B. material from the tell 
in former years.’ Towards the end of this year’s work a small, relatively 
undisturbed section of this area was opened (H 2 on plan). A few L. B. 
sherds were found and a begmning made at excavation of part of the 
M. B. storerooms. Further work will be carried out here in an endeavour 
to trace the extent of the L. B. remains. 


7 Jt is strange that while the evidence of the great defensive works and m: uny rich 
tombs of M. B. indicates a flourishing city at this period, few stratified M. B. remains 
were found this season on the tell itself. However, M. B. sherds were found in great 


abundance everywhere. 
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The Iron Age at Tell es-Sultén has not been greatly illuminated by 
this year’s work. As pointed out above, what appear to be foundations 
and lower courses of a building of this period were found above the fill of 
the outermost M. B. fosse. Quantities of pottery of this period were dis- 
covered in the strata above and around this building as well as in the 
large dump removed in the north-east section of the tell. Provisional 
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Fic. 4. Neolithic Structure from Stratum XII. 


study of this pottery indicates that the bulk of it is Iron IT and perhaps 
comes from the latter part of this period. 

One of the prime reasons for resuming work at Jericho was to extend 
the area in which Garstang had discovered his earliest cultures. The 
latter had cleared his large east-west sounding at the north end of the 
tell down through many E. B. strata and reached a Chalcolithic level 
(VIII), a Neolithic with distinctive pottery (IX) and several levels of 
pre-pottery Neolithic (X-XVII). The sounding reached Level XI over 
its whole extent but in certain areas went deeper. But only in the west 
end of the trench was there time to penetrate through to Level XVII and 
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below this through two metres of Mesolithic deposits to virgin soil. This 
year’s expedition opened up two new squares (E 1 and E 2) east of this 
deep sounding. In this area Garstang’s Level XI was first cleaned and 
planned. In Square E1 Layers XII and XIII were then laid bare. 
Because Square E 2 seems to fall in the area of the court in front of 
Garstang’s “ megaron” building, there were few building remains and 
excavation went deeper. Two bins, a rubbish pit (which when filled was 
covered with white plaster) and a hearth were found here. The two 
bins_were lined with mud_mortar containing charcoal. The floor levels 
were in general well prepared, in one case faced with bright yellow 
plaster. 

The building remains in Square E 1 conformed in general to the plan 
drawn for Level XI by Garstang, although they differed considerably in 
details in all three levels worked this year. The part of the “ megaron” 
building contained in Square E11 extended from just inside the main 
chamber on the west to the eastern part of the “ porch” at the east, and 
from just north of the central passage to beyond the main south wall of 
the building. 

Construction materials consisted of shaped bricks, stones (not as 
foundations but placed here and there in walls, apparently in lieu of 
bricks) and unshaped brick substance. The bricks were hand-made, ap- 
parently without moulds, for their sizes and shapes varied considerably. 
In colour and material they were of three kinds: a yellow-green fabric 
which contained a great deal of clay and was of very close texture; a 
dark chocolate brown with the same characteristics as the preceding; and 
a black brick containing fine pieces of charcoal and tending to be less 
solid than the other two. As binder, straw was sometimes used but 
apparently only in small quantities. There was no evidence of gravel or 
crushed stone. Mortar seems to have been merely brick substance and 
could be of any of the three preceding colours and materials. The cigar 
shape was most common for heavy walls, but round bricks and roughly 
rectangular bricks were also known. On the cigar-shaped bricks (measur- 
ing roughly 44 & .12 & .12m.) there were found the deep marks made 
by the two thumbs of the workman forming a sort of herring-bone design 
along the length of the brick. The mortar was forced into these indenta- 
tions and an excellent key was thus formed. The brick walls were usually 
given a coating of up to .03 or .04m. of mortar—usually of-the -yellow- 
green variety—over which was placed a coating of plaster, yellow or 
cream. The yellow plaster was apparently usually left unburnished but 
the cream plaster was burnished, painted with splotches of brown and 
burnished again. The same technique was used on the burnished floors 
although instead of a mortar backing there was a finely crushed hard- 
packed lime base. Floors joined walls in a “ hospital ” angle—that is, in 
a curve. The walls of the building were not provided with stone footings 
or foundations, although in the court beyond we do have such founda- 
tions. It is possible that only outside walls needed them. 

One of the most interesting structures was found in Level XII (Fig. 4). 
It can be described as a small chapel, if the whole building is to be 
regarded as a temple (Fig. 5). In this case the two southernmost piers 
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of the building were originally free-standing, unconnected with the heavy 
wall to the south of thenmi. Modifications of this arrangement moved 
through various stages but its final form was that of a small room sepa- 
rated on the north from the main passageway by a narrow wall joining 
the northern ends of the piers and a short cross wall connecting the 
western pier with the south wall. This blocking wall was so constructed 
as to join the southern end of the western pier and form a small niche. 
The original floor was apparently removed at this time and a solid mass 
of yellow-green brickwork averaging .12 m. thick laid down to raise the 
floor level and provide a base for plaster. The entrance was from the east 
through the narrow space between the eastern pier and the south wall. 
Here there was a step down to the level of the floor of the main building. 


ss 


Fie. 5. Shrine in Stratum XIT. 


Both walls and floor of this room were covered with unburnished yellow 
plaster. Jn situ in the small niche was a rounded boulder (roughly .24 
<x .20 & .09m.) with traces of yellow plaster around it which was the 
pedestal for some cult object. The latter can only be the interesting stone 
found in the fill about 3 metres from its original position. It is of black. 
bituminous (“ Nebi Musa”’) limestone and is roughly worked by flaking 
into a column oval in section. It measures 45 &K .22 * .08m. The top 
has been cut and polished to provide a small hollowed shelf .04m. 
high and .05 m. deep. The final stage of the chapel’s history was reached 
when the entrance from the east was blocked and plastered with yellow— 
on the inside! 

| Few objects were found in the pre-pottery levels. Some flints of 
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Tahunian II type were found, and burnishing stones with paint still 
adhering. Large quantities of charcoal from several hearths have been 
preserved for future Carbon 14 tests. What appears to be iron and iron 
oxide has been found beneath some of the walls of Levels XI and XII 
and nowhere else in the structures. Future analysis must decide whether 
it is iron, and if so whether it is terrestrial or meteoric. The only vessels 
so far found in these pre<pottery levels are of stone—part of a small bowl 
and parts of several large bowls or mortars, a probable pestle and several 
querns. Several burnals were found, lying immediately below the floors, 
usually in the area immediately south of the main south wall of the build- 
ing. Most of these were of small children, but an exception was the 
bundled-up headless skeleton of an adult burial beside and partly over 
the stump of one of the piers of Level XIII. It is possible that the skull 
belonging to this skeleton is the same as that found in an excellent state 
of preservation in the corner of a room to the south of the south wall; it 
lacked the lower jaw but its position—facing out into the room—indi- 
cates that it was placed here in this condition (Fig. 6). 

It is still too early to make a comparison between these early buildings 
and other remains of the same pre-pottery phase of Neolithic found in 
Areas D and F. In the latter occur the same fine plastered and burnished 
walls and floors and skeletal remains, but there seems to be a greater 
use of stone for building. Here also were found many pieces of plaster, 
multi-colored, which by their shape would seem to represent sculpture in 
the round. The remains, however, are too fragmentary at present to 
permit a reconstruction. 

It will be remembered that the tomb area opened by Garstang lay 
to the west of the tell. Early in this year’s excavation our attention was 
drawn to discoveries of tombs north of the tell in the area now occupied 
by one of the large refugee ¢ “amps. The tombs were cut in the soft hiwar, 
especially on the banks and in the vicinity of many small, shallow wadis 
runing in general from west to east and traversing the camp area. The 
majority of the tombs were M. B. although se veral E. B.-M. B. and one 
large E.B. tomb were opened. In general the form consists of the 
usual vertical shaft leading to a horizontal chamber whose entrance is 





ng 
blocked by a large stone. The most important E. B. tomb (F 2), dated 
to E. B. III, contained nearly four hundred catalogued objects, among 
which may be mentioned particularly several shallow bowls of Khirbet 
Kerak ware, some fine stump-based jugs and juglets, many beads of 
carnelian, alabaster and bronze, ete. The E. B.-M.B. tombs were char- 
acterized in general by the presence of a bronze dagger but the almost 
total absence of pottery; in only one or two cases were there a few small 
pieces. The M.B. tombs were as usual, very rich in their furnishings. 
But most amazing was the preservation in some of them (particularly 
Tomb B35) of hair, brains inside the skull, matting, food of various 
kinds in jars, and wood. After careful'treatment with polyvinyl acetate 
and hot wax, it was possible to lift the wooden objects and in some cases 
to reconstruct them. A bed (or bier), small wooden objects in the shape 
of pomegranates, combs, and particularly bowls and platters with very 
interesting horizontal handles have been reconstructed at least to the 
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Fic. 7. Bird-vase from Middle Bronze Tomb. 
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extent that they can be drawn. Beads, daggers, alabaster vessels, seals 
(mostly scarabs, but one cylinder seal) and well-preserved specimens of 
the typically beautiful pottery make up the bulk of the contents, how- 
ever. Perhaps the most curious vessel found this season was discovered 
in Tomb B38 (Fig. 7). It is a bird-vase standing on a pedestal. The 
hollow head and neck serve as a spout. The vessel was filled through the 
small bowl on the back of the bird. Snakes coil around and over the 
bowl and up over the head. A similar vase was discovered by Garstang 
on the tell... No tombs containing L. B. or Iron Age remains were found 
this year. 

Plans for collaboration between the American and British Schools for 
a second season are going forward. The efforts of next year’s expedition 
must still be directed towards the identification of the site of L. B. 
Jericho. At the same time, the work in the area above the spring will 
be expanded, with the resultant clarification of the L. B. and M. B. settle- 
ments on the tell. The Iron Age building discovered above the M. B. 
fosse may be traced towards the north and new evidence discovered for 
the city founded by Hiel. The defenses of the city require more work, 
especially at the north-west corner in the vicinity of the “ migdal ” struc- 
ture, and in the northern area generally. It is hoped that the work in 
Square E 3 and to the east of it may go forward rapidly now that the 
debris of later ages has been removed, and that while proceeding down 
to the lower levels, an excellent picture of the E. B. cultures may be 
obtained. 





THE MANUSCRIPTS OF ISAIAH FROM WHICH DSlIa 
WAS COPIED 


Wituiam Hucu Brownlee 


The complete Dead Sea Isaiah Scroll (DSIa) is characterized by the 
curious feature of spacings (or paragraphings) where omissions occurred 
in the copying. These omissions have important implications as to the 
condition of the earlier manuscript, or manuscripts, from which DSla 
was copied.' 

The spacings with the omissions occur at col. 28, li. 18; col. 30, li. 10; 
Col. 32, li. 14; col. 33, lis. 14, 19; col. 34, li. 15; col. 38, li. 15; col. 42, li. 20; 
col. 44, li. 15; col. 45, li. 17; col. 52, li. 23. These gaps correspond with 
lacunae in the manuscript from which DSIa was copied. Space was 
allowed for the later insertion of the missing text but only in half the 
columns have the omissions been supplied, twice by the original scribe 
himself (cols. 30, 44), in the other cases by a later corrector (cols. 28, 32, 
33). That the gaps were not intended to denote ordinary paragraphing 


8 Tllustrated in AAA XXI (1934), Plate XXVI, no. 8; XLIV (upper). 

1 The present article is a revision of one prepared for publication in the spring of 
1950. Upon the advice of the editor, publication was delayed until now. This advice 
was sound, for it has given me opportunity to study the views of Paul Kahle and 
others, which have modified my original thesis. 
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is apparent from the fact that sometimes a whole line or more was left 
vacant (cols. 28, 33, 34) in contrast with the usual procedure of leaving 
an incomplete line or spacing a short distance within the line. It is also 
apparent from the fact that the presumed paragraphings occur at illogical 
points in the text.” 

It is noteworthy that in three consecutive cols. (32-34) the omission 
occurs in either the 14th or 15th lines, and in most of the other cases at 
about the same place in the col. This suggests that DSIa was copied 
from a manuscript which had crumbled at the margin and that the 
omissions, occurring one col. apart, may correspond to the tattered edge 
of the document copied. A peculiar spacing within the line at col. 33, 
li. 19 allowed the later insertion of two words. At that point either the 
text was illegible, or there was a hole in the manuscript, so that the 
scribe could calculate precisely the amount of space required for this in- 
sertion. Where disintegration occurred at the margin, it was not always 
possible to calculate the amount of material lost, since perhaps the 
number of lines per col. varied. In view of the regular upper margins of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls it is more natural to attribute the miscalculations to 
a break along the bottom of the earlier manuscript.* 

Arithmetical calculations support this interpretation for all the breaks 
in the manuscript. For if we assume a whole number of cols. between the 
textual breaks (including the omitted materials of the last col. in each 
case) and determine the average number of lines of DSIa which would 
contain the text of each col. of the earlier manuscript, we discover a 
very close agreement as to the amount of material per col.t. The range 
in size is but slightly greater than the range of 28 to 31 lines per col. in 
DSlIa itself. This close agreement is all the more impressive in view of 
the varying widths of the cols. of DSIa and presumably also of the 
manuscript from which it was copied. 

It would appear that the break was irregular, much like the lower 
margin of DSH. Wherever the left portion of a line was destroyed, the 
scribe allowed either sufficient space to accommodate only part of a line 
as in col. 32, li. 14, or he allowed for one additional line as in col. 34, 
after li. 15. But in the latter case only three words of the Massoretic 


* Two of the gaps come in the middle of the verse (col. 42, li. 20; col. 45, li. 17). 
The break at col. 52, li. 23 overlaps two verses and (despite a partial and inaccurate 
restoration) the beginning of the second verse is unintelligible. It is well known 
that the spaces left in the text (where there are no omissions) often agree with 
the open and closed sections of the MT. In only three cases do the spacings with 
omissions occur where there are sectional gaps in the MT. S. Baer, Liber Jesaie, 
Lipsiae, 1872, attests a space (closed section) before Isa, 35:1 and another (an 
open section) before 45: 9. C. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew Bible, London, 1897, p. 15, witnesses an open section before 
40: 17. * 

In this interpretation of the omissions I haye been partially anticipated by 
Patrick W. Skehan, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, Vol. xiv (1952), p. 82. 

‘The data may be tabulated as follows: from col. 28, 1. 18 to col. 30, 1. 12—an 
average of 27 ll. of DSIa to one col. of the prototype: from col. 30, 1. 13 to col. 32, 
]. 14—an av. of 31% Il; from col. 32, 1. 15 to col. 33, 1. 16—31 I1.; from col. 33, 
]. 17 to col. 34, 1. 15—28 11.; from col. 34, 1. 16 to col. 38, 1. 14—an av. of 28% Il.; 
from col. 38, 1. 15 to col. 42, 1. 20—an av. of nearly 32 Il.; from col. 44, 1. 16 to col. 
45, 1. 17—-30 ll.;; from col. 45, 1. 18 to col. 52, 1. 23—an av. of nearly 30 Il. 
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text are lacking, and hence that col. of the earlier Isaiah lacked one line 
of having as many as the scribe had reckoned.’ The insertion in col. 28 
would require more than two whole lines if written with the same large 
hand as the writing of the original scribe, but the scribe allowed only one 
whole line. Similarly in col. 30, the scribe halted after writing HNMS’Y 
in line 10, not completing the word. He left vacant the rest of that and 
another whole line. However, he himself later restored the omission, 
crowding two lines into the space of one and extending his last line down 
the margin. He probably acquired the material for the restoration by 
discovering the fragment which had broken from the margin; for if he 
supplied the omission from another manuscript, we are at a loss to 
explain why he did not restore all the omissions. Mr. John V. Chamber- 
lain suggests that the fragment was found rolled up in the scroll itself at 
a later point in the manuscript. 

In col. 33 the scribe estimated the required space correctly, allowing 
for the insertion of two whole lines; and even the incompleteness of li. 16 
as restored may represent a genuine paragraphing of the original in 
agreement with the manuscripts cited by Ginsburg (loc. cit.). In col. 38 
he allowed for the insertion of the four words at the end of Isa. 45: 8; 
but the corrector failed to find the passage. This cannot be regular 
paragraphing, which indents much more modestly, when indenting from 
the right margin. 

Col. 44 provides us with one seeming exception to the general rule 
of modest indentation for paragraphing. But this occurs at li. 15, which 
once more corresponds with the tattered edge. There is no logical reason 
for the unique paragraphing at that point. Moreover, notice the differ- 
ence in ink of the last four words of Isa. 53: 8. A reasonable explanation 
would be that the last words of this verse were a later insertion on the 
part of the scribe of the scroll, who after moving on from this col. dis- 
covered the fragment which had broken from the margin. Mr. M. Jack 
Suggs suggests that the fragment lay rolled up with the next col. and 
that after copying Isa. 54: 11-17a, the scribe examined the fragment with 
which he hoped to complete 54: 17, but he discovered that it fit the 
margin of the preceding col. instead, and hence he moved back to supply 
the omission in its proper place, employing the pen with the finer point 
which he had just used for copying col. 45, lis. 11 ff. In view of the 
mutilation here, it is a reasonable conjecture that the last letter of Isa. 
53: 8 was illegible or torn away, for the Greek version implies the reading 
NWG LMWT (“he was smitten to death”), which is the reading of 
DSlIa except for the missing last letter.’ 

5 There are exactly 29 ll. between the insertion in col 32 and that in col. 33; 
whereas there are 28 ll. between the insertion of col. 33 (ll. 14b-16) and the blank 
line of col. 34. The case of omission through homoioteleuton (7) in col. 33 may not 
have been the fault of the scribe of DSIa and need not be taken into consideration 
in the reckoning: for the same omission occurs in the LXX. 

6 Qne need not quibble that the same reasoning might be applied to the corrector 
or correctors; for their work was not systematic, but sporadic as they chanced to 
detect an error or omission. Yet the first four omissions have been restored, so that 


this task is complete as far as it goes. 
7 Another example of a letter lost from the end of a word is represented in 
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This explanation of the apparently generous paragraphing in col. 44 
is strengthened by the textual omission at li. 17 of the following col., 
where the gap in the middle of the verse (!) is twice too large to accom- 
modate the missing words. 

At col. 42, li. 20, we find an incomplete line where seven words were 
omitted from the middle of Isa. 51: 6. The space left at the end of the 
line is insufficient to accommodate the omission; but at this point there 
occurs an addition borrowed from Isa. 40: 26, which may possibly repre- 
sent an attempt of the scribe to supply part of the omission from memory. 
If, however, the interpolated clause appeared in the prototype, the scribe 
simply miscalculated the space required for the omission. 

Col. 52, li. 23 is especially revealing as to the procedure of the scribe. 
Every word on the line where the omission occurred is wrong (on the 
basis of M.T.). The words were probably supplied conjecturally—par- 
ticularly the last words of the line which were conjectured on the basis of 
the following line in order to supply a necessary verb and subject for the 
phrase which follows; but the restoration is very awkward. The material 
omitted would fill one line of this col. The scribe probably expected the 
corrector (who he implicitly trusted would follow him) to emend any 
words he guessed wrongly as well as to use the space he allotted for 
missing words. Another example of conjectural restoration of missing or 
partially illegible words is to be found in the text of Isa. 45: 8 before the 
point of omission.® 

There are minor textual variants of words which did not occur at the 
worn margin, but which may have resulted from bad guesses with regard 
to partially effaced words elsewhere. The last words of Isa. 43: 21 and 
46: 1 may thus be explained.° 


HNMS’YM of Isa. 37: 4 (ef. above) which was subsequently restored together with 
the other material at first omitted. The smaller type of col. 30 in the transcription 
should have begun in line 10 at that point. 

8DSIa reads: “ Let the heavens thunder their praise from on high, also let the 
clouds; and let the righteousness of him who speaks (or, of the word) flow to the 
earth; and let salvation bud. ...” The first verb (7RY‘'W) agrees with the LXX, and 
the last verb (WYPRH) agrees with C. C. Torrey’s emendation. Hence these words 
were read correctly; but the central part of the line is certainly corrupt and may 
be the result of bad guessing. Yet it may have become an important sectarian read- 
ing, “ the righteousness of him who speaks ” being applied to the Teacher of Righte- 
ousness. Cf. Hosea 10: 12 and Joel 2: 23 from which the title MWRH HSDQ may 
have been borrowed. Cf. also the use of the verb NZZ in Deut. 32: 2. 

Another sectarian reading of DSIa is “fashioner of signs” in Isa. 45: 11 where 
the LXX read “fashioner of things to come” (the former reading H’WTWT, the 
latter H’W7TYWT') and where we should doubtless correct the verse to read: “ Thus 
saith Yahweh, the Holy One of Israel, the Fashioner: Will you ask me (H’WTY 
TSLWNY) concerning my sons. ... ?”—emending after Torrey. “ Fashioner ” 
stands alone here, just as “Savior” at the end of v. 15. “ Fashioner of signs ” 
alludes to the mystic and cosmic meanings attached to “letters”. Cf. DSD col. x, 
lis. 1-4. It may be that my translation there should be modified to “ the m————— 
is large for the holy of holies ’, since the names of letters are properly feminine, not 
masculine (as G. R. Driver informs me). The Mem is the cryptic initial of some 
word or words of the masculine gender in agreement with gadol (“large”). The 
acrostie on the word Amen, however, still remains. 

®YW’MRW appears for YSPRW in 43: 21; MSMY'YHMH for MS’ L'YPH in 46: 1. 
In each case only the first and the last letters were clear in the prototype. 
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Though the text may contain some errors which are memoriter in 
origin, it is clear that the scribe of DSIa had not memorized the Book of 
Isaiah, or he would not have left blank the omissions nor miscalculated 
the size of the omissions. Nor would he have made such cumbersome 
conjectural restorations of illegible words. 

The gaps all occur in the second half of the scroll, beginning with 
chapter 34. When I first observed this feature, I explained this as evi- 
dence of the sect’s greater fondness for the materials of Deutero-Isaiah, 
which had caused greater wear in the latter portion of the manuscript 
copied.’® Paul Kahle and others, however, have presented evidence that 
DSIa was copied from two different manuscripts, one for the first 33 
chapters and another for the last 33 chapters."! This thesis was founded 
upon two important observations: (1) the fuller use of matres lectionis 
in the second half of the scroll, and (2) a gap of three lines at the 
bottom of col. 27, immediately before chap. 34, which may well represent 
the tradition of a separation of Isaiah into two scrolls. This second 
scroll, however, in the form which our scribe knew it, could not have 
been regarded as that of an anonymous writer (Deutero-Isa.); for it 
contained Isa. 36-38 (= II Kings 18: 13-20: 19), an interpolation which 
clearly marked this scroll as an Isa. roll. It might conceivably have 
been the second volume of a two-volume edition of the prophet, a 
division having been introduced (or preserved) for convenience of han- 
dling; but other considerations favor another interpretation. For if 
the mutilation of Isa. 34-66 occurred most frequently along the margin, 
as we have sought to prove, we must reckon with the fact that in the 
very first col. copied from this prototype (col. 28) the omission occurs 
in the middle of the col.! Unless the first col. of the second document 
copied contained only a little less than half as much as the other cols., 
which is unlikely, we must conclude that the second scroll utilized by 
the scribe was a copy of the entire book with the beginning of Chap. 3 
in the middle of the col. 

The roll which the scribe employed for the first thirty-three chapters 
was in good condition. Evidently it contained only the first 33 chapters. 
It may have been Vol. I of a two-volume edition of Isa., but in this case 
it must have become separated from Vol. II which would have contained 
the same kind of text. It may be, however, that it was a survival of a 
very ancient thirty-three-chapter edition of the prophet as the book 
appeared before the Deutero-Isaiah materials were added,’ just as DSH 
represents a manuscript tradition of Habakkuk containing only two 
chapters. 

The scribe did not copy DSlIa entirely from the second scroll which 


10T expressed this view at the meeting of the Southern Section of the SBLE in 
March, 1950. 

11G. R. Driver, “ New Hebrew Scrolls,” Hibbert Journal, Vol. xlix (1950), p. 13 
(citing Kahle); D. Barthélemy, “ Le Grand Rouleau d’Isaie trouvé prés de la Mer 
Morte,” Revue Biblique, LVII (1950), pp. 543 ff.; Paul Kahle, Die hebrdischen 
Handschriften aus der Hohle, Stuttgart, 1951, pp. 72 f. 

12°This is to define Deutero-Isaiah as chaps. 34-35, 40-66—which in any view 
may have constituted a separate roll before being combined with the rest of Isa. 
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contained the whole text, because of its mutilated condition; but in view 
if the scarcity of books available to him, he was compelled to utilize it 
for the second half of DSIa. It would be useless to speculate as to the 
ige of this scroll, for that would depend upon the material of which it 
was made, the usage it received, and the conditions under which it was 
cept; but its great wear need not prove it to have been very old, es- 
vecially if it had been made of papyrus." The free use of matres lectionis 

1 it, moreover, sets limits to its age. 

In conclusion, I would like to note an important new reading of DSIa. 
‘he last word of Isa. 44: 28 should be read TYSD (Piel imperfect) not 
'WSD (Niph‘al imperfect) as in the MT, so that DSlIa reads: “ Who 
iys of Cyrus, ‘(He is) My friend, And all my purpose shall he accom- 
lish!’ And says of Jerusalem, ‘ She shall be built, And My temple shall 
he found.” The subject of the verb “ found ” is Jerusalem. The word 
temple” (JTYKL) is elsewhere only masculine so that the reading of 
he MT, “ the temple shall be founded ” cannot be correct. The parallel- 
sm between what is said of Jerusalem and Cyrus is likewise better in 
YSIa. The word “ My” (the suffix Y) was added above the line, but 
vidently by the original scribe. It gives important confirmation to the 
iew that only Yahweh is the speaker and that there is no question here 
f a decree of Cyrus authorizing the rebuilding of the temple. 





THE DATE OF THE HITTITE RAID ON BABYLON 
ALBRECHT GOETZE 


In BASOR 122 (April 1951) I had tried to apply to the chronological 
roblem the facts that are known of the so-called Hittite ‘“ Middle 
Kingdom.” 1!“ The main thesis of that article was that between the fall 
f Babylon (end of the Hammurapi dynasty) ,' and the “ New Hittite 


‘8 Since the irregular margins of DSH and DSD may be due to their extreme age 
nd in part to rough handling by bedouins and merchants, I am inclined to believe 
iat the prototype of the second half of DSIa was a papyrus manuscript. 

‘Similarly, WL’ of Isa. 40: 2 is in proper agreement with SB’ which elsewhere 
of masculine gender, except for Dan. 8: 12 which is otherwise corrupt. 

‘“T apologize for not paying more attention to the article by Kemal Turfan, a 
ipil of Landsberger’s, in Sumeroloji Arastirmalary 1940-41 (Dil ve Tarih-Cografya 
akiiltesi, Sumeroloji Enstitiisii Nesriyatt No. 1, Istanbul, 1941), 951-981. The 
ticle which came to my knowledge during my stay in Ankara in 1948 had after- 
ard slipped my memory since it was published in Turkish only. Summaries in 
erman by H. G. Giiterbock (AfO 15, 129) and by F. R. Kraus (CR de la Sec. Ren- 
mtre Assyriologique Internationale, 101 f.) have in the meantime become available. 
‘The key passage is Chronicle King (L. W. King, Chron. Conc. Karly Bab. Kings 
, 15 ff., 121 ff.) where we find the laconic entry (rev. 10) ana tar-si(!) ISamsu- 
tana matHat-tu-i ana mat Akkadiki [illilk “at the time of Samsu-ditana the 
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Kingdom ” which began when Tudhaliyas, the great-grandfather of Sup- 
piluliumas, ascended the Hittite throne, we have evidence for nine kings 
representing seven generations. In JAOS 72 (1952) , 67-72 I defended my 
argument against the objections which H. Otten had raised in MDOG 
83 (1951), 47-71. 

Now Mr. M. B. Rowton expresses in BASOR 126 (April 1952), 20 ff. 


the opinion that the evidence which I submitted is “ not admissible,” 
since it is equally compatible with a date for Hammurapi 1848-1806 and 
1728-1686. In particular he makes three points: (1) the calculation on 
the basis of generations should start from the beginning of MursSili§, 
(2) the kings between MurSilis and TudhaliyaS may be compressed into 
five generations, and (3) Tudhaliya’s accession can (or must) be lowered 
to 1430 instead of 1450. He thinks that five generations of kings accord 
well with the 120 years thus available. 
May I be permitted to answer these points in order: 


(1) It is true that I have neglected the reign of Mursilis I in my 
calculation. This was no oversight. If the part of the king’s reign from 
the fall of Babylon to his death is taken into consideration, the earlier 
part of the reign of Tudhaliyas from his accession to the conquest of 
Halba must likewise be calculated in. Furthermore, the reign of Hantilis, 
Mursili’s successor, was certainly a long one, and we must ascribe to it 
more than average length. The inaccuracies involved should cancel out 
one another. 

(2) If I said in my article “5 + x, most likely 7 generations ” I did 
not mean to admit five generations as a minimum. The filiation is as 
follows: 


Hittite [marched] against the country of the Akkadians.” Despite Albright, BASOR 

126, 24, it remains the most natural assumption that the Hittite raid and the sack 

of the capital finished off the dynasty. The dates Ungnad, Datenlisten (b), (¢c), (d), 

(e), (h), (i), (m), (mn), (r/s) and (u) presuppose the existence of Babylon and 

E-sag-ila. I note here the tablet material known to me from these years in their 

proper order with which Landsberger has kindly provided me (date list Chicago 

A 7754): 

(u) = year 3: YBC 8180; MLC 814. 

(s) =year 5: MLC 656, 658, 808, 861, 1357, 1371, 1538, 1742. 

(m) = year 6: MLC 206, 1200, 1512, 1560, 1602, 1727. 

(n) =year 7: MLC 260, 1331, 1570, 1633, 2335. 

(i) = year 10: MLC 643, 704, 759(7), 1547, 2259. 

(r/3) = year ae “gery 12; YBC 7986; MLC 644, 810, 812, 1 

(d) = year 14: BE VI/1 115: Riftin 10, 11(?); YBC 3285, 3: 
8322, 8536, 8691, 8722; MLC 1355, 1605, 16 

(h) = year 17: 1 VI/1 116; BE VI/2 131; TCL I 1735. 

(b) = year 18: ve SVI/I 114, 118. 

(c) =year 19: BE VI/2 112, 113. 

Up to this date the flow of documents is uninterrupted and the existence of the date 

list itself proves the continuity of tradition up to the 26th year of the king. 


34, 1656, 2213(7). 
25, 3347 » 9905, 5936, 
4, 1939. 
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(a) Hantilis 
co HarapSilis 


daughter 
oo Zidantas 
| 


Ammunas 
oo Tawannas 


(b) HuzziyaS — — — IStapariyas 
coo Telepinus 
| 





| 


HarapSekiS 
co Alluwamnas 


({c) Zidantas * and Tyayas 
HuzziyaS and Summiris 


Ammuna§ left an inscription—now mostly lost—which on KUB 
XXVI, 71 (= 2BoTU 36) followed after that of AnittaS, an indication 
of a fairly long reign. 

It should also be noted that every king has his queen. This is im- 
portant, since queenship among the Hittites is inherited independently of 
kingship. Hence I see no possibility to get along with less than seven 
generations. 


(3) With regard to point (3), Rowton (p. 22) offers the following 
argument: Suppiluliumas died 4 years after Amenhotep IV, hence faute 
de mieux the accession of his great-grandfather Tudhaliyas should be 
placed 4 years after the accession of the great-grandfather of Amenhotep 
IV, i. e. Amenhotep IT, which yields ca. 1430. If this is admitted, it would 
be equally legitimate to argue as follows: Suppiluliumas acceded to the 
Hittite throne ca. 1380, i.e. ca. 10 years before Amenhotep IV, hence 
his great-grandfather Tudhaliyas should have come to reign ca. 10 years 


1b Giiterbock reminds me that one might argue on the basis of 2BoTU 234, IT, 8 f. 
that the reigns of ZidantaS and AmmunaS were very short. One reads there: 
ITa-ru-uh-su-un-na LUKAS.E pi-i-e-et nu-kan 1Ha-an-ti-li-in QA-DU DUMU.MES-SU 
ku-en-ta nu lHfu-uz-zi-ia-aé LUGAL-u-e-it “he also sent out Taruhsus, the ‘ courier,’ 
and he killed Hantili$ together with his sons. Then HuzziyaS became king.” If the 
HantiliS of this passage were the king who reigned after MurSiliS, the intervening 
reigns would be only an interlude. This interpretation is however to be rejected for 
various reasons: (1) the quoted sentence is closely paralleled by what precedes 
(II 5ff.): Zu-t-ru-us-3a GAL LO.MES ME-SE-DI du-ud-du-mi-li a-pé-e-da-as-pit 
UD.KAM.HI.A-as ha-as-Sa-an-na-as-Sa-as DUMU-SU IT a-har-wa-i-li-in Lt GISSU= 
KUR.GUSKIN pi-i-e-et nu-za-kan 11 %-it-ti-ia-a8 a-as-Sa-tar QA-DU DUMU.MES-SU 
ku-en-ta; it is quite clear that—whoever TittiS was—he was no king. It is much 
more likely that Hantili$ like TittiS were Ammuna’s legal heirs. (2) It had been 
said ibid. I 63 f. that HantiliS had become old and was about to die when ZidantaS 
killed his son (and heir). (3) AmmunaS must have reigned over an extended 
period; see 2BoTU 234A, II, 1 ff. and presently. 

2 This king is probably the one who concluded a treaty with Pa/illiya of Kizzu- 
watna, a fragment of which was published by Otten in JCS 5 (1951) 1291f.; ef. A. 
Goetze, Kizzwwatna 75. 
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before Amenhotep II, i.e. ca. 1450. This leads the argument ad ab- 
surdum. 

Fortunately we are not quite so badly off. As Rowton concedes (p. 22 
bottom) the treaty of Tudhaliyas with Halba falls before the time when 
SauSSatar reached the peak of his power, an event that came after the 
prime of Thutmose III.* SauSSatar should also be taken into account. 
The situation is best clarified by a diagram: * 








Egypt: Mitanni: Hatti: 
Thutmose III 
W9O-1436 6-2 ee ee ee sete eee ee ee Mudbaliya’ 

‘Sauggatar 

12 

Amenhotep. II Artatama Arnuwanda$S Hattusilis 
1436-1410 
Thutmose IV —_____ daughter Suttarna Tudhaliyas 
14,10-14,00 
Amenhotep III —————— Gilu-Hepa Tusratta Suppiluliumas 
14,00-1370 1390- 1380- 
iidiiesuw Iv ——————_ Tadu-Hepa Mattiwaza poe 
1370-1353 


I do not see how, on this evidence, Tudhaliyas could have acceded to 
the throne after ca. 1450° which is the date usually given for the be- 
ginning of SauSSatar.° It may be added from the Hittite point of view 
that Tudhaliyas, Suppiluliuma’s father, must have reigned for a fairly 
long period of time and that the four kings just enumerated are paralleled 
by as many queens. 

The conclusion which I must necessarily reach is still the same as in 
BASOR 122. We have to set up the following sequence of events: 


1) MurSiliS captures Babylon. 
(2) Seven generations of Hittite kings. 
3) TudbaliyaS accedes to the throne ca. 1450. 


* Albright, BASOR 118 (April 1950), 19: “the invasion of northern Syria by 
Tuthmosis III in 1457 (at latest).” 

‘A straight line marks the filiation; a broken line relationship in time. 

5 This is the date also assumed by 8. Smith; see Alalakh and Chronology (1940), 
39; ir. Idrimi (1949), 63, 66 this is lowered to ca. 1445. 

® Albright: ca. 1470 (BASOR 88 [Dec., 1942], 32); ca. 1450 (BASOR 118 [ April, 
1950], 19); in BASOR 126 (April 1952) he agrees with Rowton. R. O’Callaghan, 
Aram Naharaim (1948), 81: ca. 1460. S. Smith, Ant. Journ. 19 (1939), 47: “about 
1450 B.C. or a little later,’ the same, Alalakh (1940), 41, after Thutmose III. 
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Since seven generations cannot be forced into 80 years, the date 1531 for 
event (1) defended by Rowton, Albright, Cornelius, etc. must be 
rejected.’ 

Rowton’s claim that “in the present ‘ état de la question’ 1531 for 
event (1) “is the date which has to be accepted ” is clearly biased. It 
prejudges the issue and implicitly refuses to reopen it even on new 
evidence. If the issues involved were so clear, how would it be possible 
that the problem is still being discussed? 

It seems to me necessary to scrutinize and to re-scrutinize the evidence 
constantly. The archaeological evidence to which Rowton apparently 
refers seems to me not so formidable and impregnable as he—with others 
—assumes.* The statements of Cl. A. F. Schaeffer concerning the re- 
lationship in time between the Hammurapi dynasty and the XIIth 
Egyptian dynasty, the latter preceding the former,’ has deeply influenced 
the attitude of most scholars toward the chronological problem.'® The 
more deplorable is the fact that the evidence for those statements has 
not been published as yet. What is presented in Stratigraphie Com- 
parée*' gives reason for deep scepticism. 

There is also much talk about rule of the XIIth dynasty over Syria ’” 
which, because of the silence of the Mari texts about Egypt, many 
scholars maintain must have preceded the Mari age. That “rule” is 
much in need of more precise definition in terms of both geography and 
chronology. Those scholars who have last written on the subject reject 
the idea of an Egyptian empire at that time.'® The Brussels figurines ™ 
allow us to draw the northern frontier of the Egyptian sphere of influence 
from the mouth of the Eleutherus river to north of Damascus." There 
is no proof that Syria was ever ruled in the real sense of the term by the 
pharaohs of the XIIth Dynasty; the execration texts show definitely that 
even the region south of the mentioned line was unruly. Hence, it should 


7 This is even more valid for those chronologies which place the sack of Babylon 
around 1500; they leave only 50 years available between events (1) and (3). 

8 On the Platanos tholos to which S. Smith devoted a learned article (AJA 49, 
1945, 1-24) see now F. Matz, Handbuch der Archdologie 2, 231 and particularly 
Historia 1 (1950), 173-194. According to Matz none of the finds in the tomb is later 
than the early 19th century. It then seems to me that the difficulties are best solved 
when the seal cylinder is also dated around 1850! See also Hanfmann, AJA (1951), 
363. 

® Ugaritica 1 (1939), 18, fn. 2; Stratigraphie Comparée (1948) p. 30. 

1° Beginning with S. Smith, Alalakh and Chronology (1940), who reprints it in full 
on p. 15;; see also Idrimi, 67. 

11 Particularly fig. 5 on p. 31. This seal, in the terminology of H. Frankfort, is 
“ Syrian” and belongs possibly even to Frankfort’s “Second Syrian Group.” The 
date I would assign to it is certainly post-Hammurapi. 

12 The facts had been presented by J. A. Wilson, AJSL 58 (1941), 225-236. 

13 R. Dussaud, L’art phénicien du Ile millénaire (1949), 25f.; A. Scharff, Agypten 

. im Altertum (1950), 106 f.; J. A. Wilson, The Burden of Egypt (1951), 134. 

14G. Posener, Princes et pays d’Asie et de Nubie (1940). 

15 Albright, BASOR 83 (Oct., 1941), 33: “this was approximately the extent of 
the Egyptian empire in Asia under Amenemmes III! ” He adds in fn. 6, with respect 
to the extent of the empire: “ the problem may now be considered as solved since the 
execration texts [of Posener] enable us to fix the extent of the Egytian sphere of 
authority rather precisely.” 
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be no surprise to find in the Mari texts Gubla*® and Damascus (mat 
A-pi-im) occurring as independent principalities, and perhaps even 
Hasira ** mentioned. Alalha and Yamhat were never vassals of Egypt. 

Sesostris III seems to have reached that region temporarily; but 
Amenemhet III and IV must certainly be discounted as rulers over Syria. 
The shrinkage of Egyptian power during the later days of Sesostris IIT 
coincides in time with the expansion of Assur under SamSi-Adad I (ca. 
1850). 

Albright, BASOR 126, 24 ff. tries to strengthen Rowton’s position by 
bringing up again the Agum date. He is unaware of the fact that it had 
been dealt with more than ten years ago by Kemal Turfan, a pupil of 
Landsberger’s; ‘* in the meantime it has been independently brought up 
again by Gadd.’® The former evaluates the combination for dating the 
sack of Babylon at 1625 B.C., the latter deduces from it for the same 
event the date 1556 B.C.!°° Gadd, like Albright, bases his calculation 
on the figures of the Khorsabad king list. I must limit myself here to 
the brief statement that, in my opinion, these figures are unreliable 
before ASSur-uballit.2 

Albright also asserts (BASOR 126, 24) that the reading “ 500 years ” 
in the tablet Bo 2915 (KUB XV, 21) III 4 “ may be quite wrong.” I 
can assure him—after having had Mesdames Cig and Bozkurt collate the 
passage for me and having myself looked at it in the summer of 1951— 
that Giiterbock’s copy could not be better; if there is any choice left, it 
is between 500 and 400. Rowton’s attempt (fn. 3a) at explaining the 
testimony away as introducing a “symbolic” number carries no con- 
viction whatever. 

Albright, Rowton and their followers—and this naturally applies also 
to those of Cornelius—should be reminded that, quite apart from the 
number of generations of kings which intervene, a date for the sack of 
Babylon as late as 1530 would compress into about 80 years the following 
momentous events in Hittite history: 

The disintegration of the “ Old Kingdom ” after Mur$iliS J, 

The irruption of the Kashkeans, 

Telepinu’s attempt at restoring a national Hittite state, 

The Hurrianization of eastern Anatolia and Kizzuwatna (Cilicia) 

The resurgence of the Hittites under Tudhaliyas, Suppiluliuma’s 
great-grandfather. 








16 Albright’s identification of ’nin of the Byblus stela with Yantin-bammu of the 
Mari texts (BASOR 77, 27; 99, 9ff.) is entirely hypothetical. It was rejected by 
Noth (ZDPV 65 [1945], 30 fn. 4). 

17Tf it is identical with Hasiira (Hazor) in Naphtali. 

18 See fn. la. I have to thank Messrs. Gadd and Wiseman for confirming the 
reading “24” in line I, 17 of K 3353 ete. (ZA NF 5, pl. 3f.). 

1° OR de la Sec. Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale (1951), 101 f. 

* Nothing could better illustrate the value of statements like this (p. 25): ‘In no 
case can the Marduk date be harmonized with any earlier chronology for the First 
Dynasty.” 

21 The only other alternative, I can see, is to reject the Babylonian tradition con- 


cerning the Kassites. This is, of course, what Albright proposes to do (BASOR 69 


{1938], 19; 77 [1940], 28). It has often been pointed out before (Thureau-Dangin 
36 [1939] 27; S. Smith, Alalakh [1940] 20f.; CR de la Seconde Renc. Assyr. Intern. 
(1951], 70) that any shortening of the 576 years is difficult. 
is already presupposed by the GulkiSar date! 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
EARLY SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 


W. F. Avsricut 


We are happy to include in this number Professor Goetze’s reply to 
the papers by M. B. Rowton and myself in Butietin 126 (April, 1952), 
and I hasten to take up the challenge, even though briefly because of 
the acute shortage of space in our pages. As usual Goetze does not limit 
himself to polemics, but brings new information to bear on the chrono- 
logical problems which are being so warmly debated at present. 

Particularly valuable is his indication of the correct regnal years to 
which ten of the known date formulae of Samsu-ditana correspond, 
together with the known tablets dated in these years. Since the date 
formulae mentioning Babylon, Marduk, or Esagil, or presupposing their 
existence, run to the 19th year, it seems unlikely that the Hittites 
‘-aptured Babylon before the end of the king’s reign (i.e., after his 26th 
year and probably in his 31st year). Of course, the Hittites may only 
have plundered the city, and it may have been destroyed (as archae- 
ological work there has proved to have happened about that time) 
by the Cossaeans. In any case Rowton’s paper is not affected at all, and 
mine only in a minor point which I advanced hypothetically (p. 24, 
below). I am also very glad to learn about the anticipation of my combi- 
nation of the two references to the captivity of Marduk (made about 
ten years ago, but not previously published) by Landsberger (through 
his student, Kemal Turfan) and now by C. J. Gadd. 

His treatment of the lists of Hittite kings between the Old and the 
New Empires has been confirmed by H. Otten (MDOG 83 [1951], 47-71) 
so far as names and order are concerned, but it does not prove that the 
kings from Hantilis to Huzziyas II covered seven generations, nor can 
the meager Hittite data be used to prove long reigns in absolute numbers 
for any of these kings. Relatively long reigns may readily be admitted. 
To illustrate we cite Snefru and Cheops, the two greatest kings of the 
Old Empire in Egypt, who reigned 24 and 23 years respectively, or 
Tiglath-pileser III, Sargon I, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, who reigned 
respectively 18, 16, 25, and 12 years. While all these Hittite kings prob- 
ably belonged, through birth or marriage, to the old royal family, there 
is no genealogical succession sufficiently clear to permit any chronological 
inferences, as Rowton has pointed out. Too little about the relationship 
of the royal consorts (tawannanna) to one another is known to permit 
any confidence, but it is highly improbable that they succeeded to their 
dignity during times of anarchy or national weakness in regular fashion, 
any more than did their royal spouses. Among eight kings we have at 
least three groups between which there is no demonstrable genealogical 
succession. If we take the first eight kings of Northern Israel (omitting 
Zimri) from about 922 to about 842, we also have three dynastic groups 
(of two, two, and four kings each), from which one could infer five to 
seven generations if one followed Goetze’s method—yet they ruled only 
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about 80 years together. Among them were relatively long reigns like 
those of Jeroboam I, Baasha, and Ahab (22, 24, and probably 20 years 
each). 

But it can be proved directly that Goetze’s Hittite chronology of the 
fifteenth century B.C. is inflated. Recent discoveries in Alalakh (Tell 
‘Atshaneh southeast of Antioch) and Ugarit, illustrated by material 
from Hittite, Egyptian, and Mitannian sources, have gone far to clear up 
the chronology of this century. Without trespassing on the ground to 
be covered by Nougayrol, Wiseman, and others, it is possible to make 
some observations on the basis of already published data. In particular, 
we have a key chronological figure in King Niqmepa of Alalakh, who was 
contemporary with Pa/illiya of Kizzuwadna, who was in his turn con- 
temporary with a Zidantas of Khatte.t He was also contemporary with 
Ibira of Ugarit, whose place in the Ugaritic dynasty can be fixed by the 
latest discoveries there (to be published by Nougayrol). Most impor- 
tant, he was contemporary with Saussatar of Mitanni, whose reign is 
now admitted by most scholars (including Goetze and myself) to have 
begun not far from 1450 B.C.* Niqmepa’s father was Idrimi, contempo- 
rary with Barattarna of Mitanni, a predecessor of Saussatar; the Mitan- 
nian dynasty seems to have been founded by Suttarna I, son of | Jidirta.* 
While it is not possible to attribute exact years to such relatively complex 
synchronisms, it is scarcely credible that Zidantas II (not Zidantas [) 
reigned as early as 1500-1475, where Goetze’s chronology would approxi- 
mately locate him (BULLETIN, 122, 25). Rowton’s system, with which 
I heartily agree, would place him somewhere about 1450-1440 B.C., and 
the preceding six kings of the Hittite intermediate period would reign 
between 1530 and 1450. There is no reason to allow them more than a 
combined length of rule equivalent to three generations. 

Much of Goetze’s reply is devoted to rebuttal of my argument that 
we cannot set up any synchronism between the age of Hammurabi and 
Zimri-Lim, on the one hand, and the nineteenth or early eighteenth cen- 
tury in Egypt, when the Middle Egyptian Empire was at its height 
under Sesostris III (1878-1843), Amenemmes III (1842-1797) and 
Amenemmes IV (1798-1790) .* In all the thousands of letters and busi- 
ness documents from the palace of Zimri-Lim at Mari (to say nothing 


1 See Goetze, Comptes Rendus de la Seconde Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale 
(1951), p. 45. 

2 Sidney Smith, The Antiquaries Journal, XIX (1939), 41 ff. The tablet ATT. 
/8/52 may, of course, date from before Niqmepa’s accession, while he was still crown- 
prince, in which case we might have to lower his date and that of Zidantas II 
somewhat. 

8 Sidney Smith, ibid., p. 43. In the light of present evidence about the use of the 
seals of dynastic heads later in dynasties, it would seem that Suttarna must have 
preceded, not followed Barattarna; contrast my table in BASOR 118, 19. In this 
connection it may be remarked that the seal of Ir-Teshub, king of Tunip (Sidney 
Smith, op. cit., p. 40 and Pl. xviii: 5) is also properly the seal of the founder of his 
dynasty; for the seal composed of interlocking spirals without inscription ef. the 
seal from about 1550 B.C. (the end of Tell Beit Mirsim D) reproduced in AASOR 
XVII (1938), Pl. 30:6 = 31:4. The foundation of the Tunip dynasty thus goes 
back to Middle Bronze. 

‘The chronology follows that of Richard A. Parker, The Calendars of Ancient 
Egypt (Chicago, 1950), p. 69. 
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of the many thousands of additional documents of the same general age 
from Babylonia) not a single reference to Egypt has been found, though 
Cyprus and Crete are often mentioned and though Byblos, the Dama- 
scene, and Hazor in Galilee are mentioned a number of times, while the 
range of geographical names which occur in the tablets extends from 
northern Cappadocia to southwestern Iran. Moreover, the palace of 
Zimri-Lim has yielded no Egyptian objects, though they are very com- 
mon in other Syrian towns in levels contemporary with the Twelfth 
Egyptian Dynasty. 

Goetze stresses the reluctance of some Egyptologists to admit the 
existence of an Egyptian military empire in Palestine and Syria during 
the Twelfth Dynasty. While I have insisted on such an empire (however 
loosely organized) since 1922,° it has only been because of the steadily 
increasing mass of evidence in favor of it, including especially the execra- 
tion texts. Historians should remember that almost all our knowledge of 
the Nubian empire of the pharaohs of the Middle Kingdom comes from 
rock inscriptions in Nubia and from excavations in the Egyptian for- 
tresses of Nubia; see especially the admirable survey of this period in 
Nubia which has been made by T. Save-Séderbergh, Agypten und~ 
Nubien (Lund, 1941), pp. 54-116. There is now a surprising amount of 
Egyptian material of this age from Palestine and Syria, in spite of the 
fact that scarcely any excavations have yet penetrated into strata and 
deposits of Middle Bronze I and IIA (21st-19th centuries), which are 
nearly always buried so deep as to be virtually inaccessible. I agree com- 
pletely with Wilson’s judgment at the end of his excellent. paper on 
“The Egyptian Middle Kingdom at Megiddo,” published in 1941; in 
The Burden of Egypt (pp. 134-136) he takes a different point of view, 
emphasizing “ Egyptian commercial and cultural imperialism” in the 
Twelfth Dynasty. Whether the remarkable spread of Egyptian influence 
under the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty is the result of military and 
political activity, of commerce and cultural diffusion, or of both, is 
naturally irrelevant to our present purpose, which is simply to emphasize 
the domination of Syria by Egyptian influences in the latter part of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. 

Passing over the numerous objects of Egyptian origin in this period 
found at Gezer and Megiddo as well as elsewhere in Palestine, we must 
again stress the fact that the royal tombs from the last fifty years of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, excavated by Montet in Byblos, abound in objects of 
Egyptian origin, some of them bearing the cartouches of Amenemmes 
III and IV. Moreover, these princes of Byblos wrote their own names in 
egyptian hieroglyphs and laid no claim to be more than Egyptian vas- 
sals. Ugarit continues to yield monuments of this very period, though 
excavations have hardly reached stratified remains of it.6 As for my 
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° Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, II (1922), pp. 120f.; cf. especially 
BASOR 83 (1941), 30-36. % 
° For earlier finds from the Twelfth Dynasty at Ugarit see Schaeffer, Ugaritica, 
I (1939), pp. 20ff.; among them were broken sphinxes bearing the cartouche of 
Amenemmes III and the statuette of an Egyptian nobleman and his wife (?) from 
about the same time. In his recent excavations Schaeffer has discovered another 
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tentative identification of Yantin‘ammu of Byblos with Entin, prince of 
Byblos in the time of Neferhotep just before the collapse of Egyptian 
power about the third quarter of the 18th century B.C., there is nothing 
hypothetical about my explanation of entin < yantin, for which perfect 
contemporary parallels exist. Noth’s objection is due to his insistence 
on the non-Semitic character of most Ugaritic names ending in n—a view 
which I once held but had to give up because of the weight of contrary 
evidence.’ Whether this Entin-Yantin was Yantin‘ammu or another 
prince whose name began with the same element is naturally not yet 
certain; cf. the remarks of Save-Séderbergh.® 

The archaeological evidence retains its force. The cylinder seals of the 
Tod deposit, though not yet published in detail, unquestionably belong 
to the Accad-Ur III period.’ Since the deposit was made in the reign of 
Amenemmes II (1929-1895), archaeologists will be much happier with 
the latest possible Babylonian dates than with Goetze’s date over 120 
years higher than mine and nearly 150 years higher than Weidner’s. 
Similarly, when they appear in Palestine, the Asherah plaques of Middle 
Bronze ITB (17th century B.C.) are identical with Babylonian plaques 
of the naked goddess fromthe Larsa -Babylon-} peried.’? Similar argu- 
ments can be drawn from pottery and glyptic art, but we are dependent 
to a large extent on future publications for this already excavated 
material. I omit all reference to Schaeffer’s rather decisive evidence from 
Ugarit, since, as Goetze observes, it has not yet been published in detail. 
But F. Matz’s Cretan dates are dependent on the dating of Cretan pot- 
tery found in Egypt. The reign of Sesostris II (Parker: 1897-1879) is 
only the terminus a quo for the settlements in question, which may have 
lasted several generations. Some Cretan pottery of the same period may 
thus date after 1750 B.C., like the Babylonian seal of the Hammurabi 
age found with it. 

Professor Goetze is always an honest debater, and he always brings 
new data to bear on disputed questions, whatever one’s reaction to his 
interpretations may be. 





small statue of an Egyptian priest, also according to Vandier from the reign of 
Amenemmes III (Syria, XXVIII [1951], 19 f.). 

* For my initial support of the position which Noth took later, see Journal of the 
Palestine Oriental Society, XV (1935), 228f. I have long since given this untenable 
position up and admit that these names are mostly Semitic. 

8 Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XXXVII (1951), 54, and passim. 

® We are still dependent on the account by J. Vandier, Syria, XVIIT (1937), 174- 
182; in 1949 I was told in Paris that the official publication would be out soon. 
I have examined the originals in Cairo. According to the chronology which I follow, 
the end of Ur III fell about 1955 B.C. (Falkenstein and Rowton, Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, XLIX [1950], 75-79), only a quarter-century before the accession of 
Amenemmes II; according to Goetze’s chronology it would fall over 120 years earlier 
or about 150 years before the accession of the same Pharaoh. Since there are seals 
in the same lot which cannot be later than the end of Acecad, which I should place 
in the early 22nd century B.C., there is lag enough already, without adding more 
than a century to it. 

10 See my discussion of this material in the Mélanges syriens ... René Dussaud 
Vol. I (1939), 114-117; AASOR XVII (1938), 43 f. and Pl. xxvii. In these publica- 
tions my chronology was still more than a century and a half too high and there was 
a painful lag between the floruits of the Asherah plaque in question in Palestine and 
Babylonia. There is still such a lag in Goetze’s chronology, but not in mine. 
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‘ SOME RECENTLY RECEIVED BOOKS ON THE NEAR EAST 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Archeology of World Religions, by Jack Finegan (Princeton University Press, 
1952, xl + 599 pp. with 9 maps in the text and 260 photographs on plates outside 
the text, ($10.00), is a condensed exposition of the history, beliefs, and art of nine 
great religions of Asia, with an introductory sketch of the religious beliefs and prac- 
tices of primitive peoples. All great religious systems are included, outside of the 
faith of Israel and early Christianity, with which the author dealt admirably in his 
Light from the Ancient Past (Princeton, 1946). Everywhere he has consulted the 
latest and best available sources of information in European languages. Nothing 
like this volume can be found elsewhere, and it is cheap at the price. 

With his customary élan, M. Claude F. A. Schaeffer lays before us, in record- 
breaking time, a stately quarto devoted to the results of his archaeological campaigns 
of 1946-1950 in Cyprus. There are few in the field today who can equal his prompt- 
ness in publication (the reviewer writes with a painful sense of his own shortcomings 
in this respect, since he is now behind some four volumes, besides many shorter 
reports, on his field-work in Palestine and Arabia). Entitled Hnkomi-Alasia, it is 
the first volume of the Joint Expedition to Enkomi of the French Archaeological 
Mission and the Cyprus Government (Paris, Klincksieck, 1952, pp. ix + 448 [with 
140 figures in the text] + 116 plates and folding charts + 4 plates in color). The 
volume will be invaluable to all students of ancient Cyprus, especially during the 
Late Bronze and beginning of the Iron Ages. When Arne Furumark brings out 
(probably this autumn) the results of his unique stratigraphical excavation at Sinda 
in eastern Cyprus, west of Enkomi, we shall have for the first time rich material 
for the archaeological background of the Philistine problem. 

Arne Furumark’s monograph, The Settlement at Ialysos and Aegean History ec. 
1550-1400 B.C. (Skrifter Utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Rom, XV, Opuscula 
Archaeologica, Vol. VI, Lund, Gleerup, 1950, pp. 150-271) is of prime importance 
for the chronology and history of relations between the Mycenaean area, Crete, 
Syria-Palestine, and Egypt from the end of the Hyksos period to the Amarna Age. 
On pp. 215 ff., there is a detailed treatment of Egypto-Asiatic relations with the 
Aegean in this period; it is very critical—often hypercritical—of current views, but 
provides a much needed corrective to them. He goes too far in rejecting the identifi- 
eation of Caphtor-Kaptara with Crete and locating it in Pamphylia-Cilicia Trachea. 
After all, the latter is a wild, inhospitable mountain region, where no important 
ancient civilization can have flourished. 

B. Maisler’s detailed preliminary report on the 1948-49 excavations at Tell Qasileh, 
north of the mouth of the ‘Aujai River near Tel-Aviv, has been reprinted from the 
Israel Exploration Journal, Vol. I, pp. 61-140 and 194-218, with 16 plates and many 
cuts in the text (The Excavations at Tell el-Qasile, Jerusalem, 1951). This is a very 
important undertaking, and the chronology of the twelve strata seems correct 
throughout. 

The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary Report of the Ninth Season of 
Work, 1935-1936, Part III: The Palace of the Dux Ripae and the Dolichenum (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1952, pp. xvi + 134 + 4 folding charts and 24 plates) 
has been issued after a long interruption. The volume is chiefly the work of M. I. 
Rostovtzeff (who has been ill since 1944), A. H. Detweiler, Ann Perkins, and 
Bradford Welles; Dr. Perkins is responsible for putting the manuscript into shape, 
writing part of the book, and seeing it through the press. As might be expected, 
it adds notably to the material already made available to scholars from this store- 
house of antiquity. 

Zaki Youssef Saad continues his series of publications on the early dynastic ceme- 
tery at Helwan opposite Saqqirah in Lower Egypt: Royal Excavations at Helwan 
(1945-1947), Cahier No. 14 of the Supplément aux Annales du Service des Antiquités 
de VEgypte (Cairo, 1951, pp. x -- 55 [quarto] + 81 plates and 22 folding charts 
and plans). This lavishly illustrated volume contains the preliminary report of 
the fifth and sixth seasons at this rich site, which has shed so much light on the 
civilization of the first dynasties. 
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Carleton S. Coon’s Cave Explorations in Iran, 1949 (Philadelphia, University 
Museum, 1951, iv + 125 pp. [quarto], fully illustrated with full-page figures, $1.50) 
is not only an important archaeological publication but is also a fine example of 
photo-offset manufacture, which has probably cut the cost to a third of what it would 
have been if brought out in the style of the University Museum monographs of a 
generation ago. Since this work was done, very important discoveries have been 
made at the Belt Cave, overlooking the southern shore of the Caspian. 

Lars-Ivar Ringbom has published a substantial monograph under the intriguing 
title, Graltempel und Paradies (Stockholm, Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antik- 
vitets Akademiens, 1951, 546 pp., with 137 figures in the text). The distinguished 
historical architect to whom we owe this book began his historical studies under the 
late Josef Strzygowski, but has veered away from the anthroposophic tendencies of 
his teacher and studies the origin of the mediaeval legends of the shrine of the Holy 
Grail, which he traces very ingeniously to Sasanian Iran. Even if his principal 
thesis should not be proved correct, the volume contains a wealth of important 
material for students of the history of architecture and art. 

Kathleen M. Kenyon, whose admirable work at Jericho forms the subject of Dr. 
Tushingham’s report above in this number, has now published an excellent practical 
introduction to archaeological method and practice in her Beginning in Archaeology 
(American edition, New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1952, 203 pp., 8 plates, $3.25). 
This is by far the best book of the kind yet published, and we recommend it without 
reservation: the last thirty pages do not affect Americans directly, but all scholars 
should know the facts which are presented about current archaeological organization 
in Britain. It may be ordered by our members at a discount; see p. 4. 


BrpLicAL AND RELATED STUDIES 


The first three volumes of The Interpreter’s Bible to appear (Vol. 7, New Testa- 
ment Articles, Matthew, Mark, xxiv + 915 pp.; Vol. 8, Luke, John, ix + 811 pp.; 
Vol. 1, General and Old Testament Articles, Genesis, Exodus, xxx + 1099 pp.) do 
credit to the enterprise and vision of the publishers (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press in 
New York and Nashville, 1951-1952, price $8.75 a volume). The scores of contribu- 
tors of introductory articles or of exegetic and homiletical commentary represent 
virtually every large Protestant church in America and Britain, as well as every 
critical position from extreme “ left” to right of center. There are some admirable 
contributions and some poor ones; it would be invidious to give specific examples in 
so controversial a field. Farthest to the “right” are the contributions of the re- 
viewer and his pupils; farthest to the “left” are contributions reflecting typical 
O.T. and N.T. positions a generation ago. Most of the material before us is some- 
what influenced by archaeology, but few authors show much appreciation of the 
transformation which is being brought about by the rapid progress of archaeological 
discovery and interpretation. 

Students and scholars now have an admirable Bible dictionary, scholarly, up to 
date, and clearly written, with lavish illustrations: Svenskt Bibliskt Uppslagsverk 
(Skolférlaget, Giivle, Sweden, Vol. [ [1948], viii pp. + 1294 columns, Vol. IT [1952], 
xv pp. + 1696 columns). Beautifully illustrated, with many hundred excellent cuts, 
printed on good paper in clear, legible 9-point type, and handsomely bound in halt 
morocco, the two volumes are a splendid value at a little over $20.00. The contents 
are of very high quality, edited by Ivan Engnell and Anton Fridrichsen, with the 
assistance of Bo Reicke, all of Uppsala. Among the Scandinavian contributors are 
such eminent scholars as Edsman, Haldar, Lindeskog, Nyberg, Ringgren, Riesenfeld, 
and Sjéberg. Biblical archaeology is very well treated, and those interested in 
traditionshistoria will find good articles by Engnell presenting his views clearly and 
fully: cf. especially the articles on Old Testament and O.T. Religion (I, cols. 645- 
686), Moses and Books of Moses (II, cols. 311-342), Prophets and Prophetism (II, 
cols. 727-775), and Science and History of Religion (II, cols. 885-903). 

W. H. P. Hatch’s Facsimiles and Descriptions of Minuscule Manuscripts of the 
New Testament (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1951, pp. xii + 289 [quarto], 
$15.00) is an invaluable pendant to his previous volume, Vhe Principal Uncial 
Manuscripts of the New Testament (University of Chicago Press, 1939). It forms 
a solendid introduction to Greek manuscript palaeography and to serious N. T. 


textual criticism. We congratulate the author, formerly annual professor in the 
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School in Jerusalem, on this important addition to his series of volumes on Greek 
ind Syriac palaeography. 

The second, revised and enlarged, edition of Salo Wittmayer Baron’s standard 
vork, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, Vol. I, Parts 1 and 2 (New York, 
‘olumbia University Press, 1952, pp. x + 415, v + 493, $12.50 for both volumes), 
las appeared. Most notable is the great increase in the number of notes and the 
‘xpansion of the notes already found in the previous edition. The two volumes will 
e found very useful. 

The two latest volumes from the pen of the indefatigable British scholar, H. H. 
Rowley (now happily well again after an operation this summer) are The Servant 
if the Lord and Other Essays on the Old Testament (London, Lutterworth Press, 
952, pp. xii + 327, 25 shillings net) and Submission in Suffering and Other Essays 
mv EKastern Thought (Cardiff, University of Wales Press, 1951, pp. ix + 170, 12s. 
d.). Both volumes are collections of essays which have previously been scattered 
hrough periodicals and series of monographs. The eleven substantial essays com- 
ised in the two volumes are all in the fields of Old Testament and comparative 
ligion; nearly all have been revised and brought up to date bibliographically. 
Ve congratulate the author on two more of his exceedingly useful books. 

The present reviewer has already noticed Robert Gordis’s handsome volume, 
toheleth—the Man and His World (New York, Jewish Theological Seminary, 1951, 
i + 396 pp., in Jewish Frontier (January, 1952, pp. 30 f.). Here it may be observed 
hat the reviewer agrees with the author against other recent writers that Ecclesi- 
stes was originally written in Hebrew. The linguistic anomalies I explain with 
Mitchell Dahood (Biblica, XXXIIT, 30-52, 191-221) as due chiefly to strong Phoeni- 
ian influence in spelling, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary. 

The President of the Schools has now published his Haskell Lectures at Oberlin 
1946) in book form: Carl H. Kraeling, John the Baptist (New York, Scribner’s, 
1951, pp. xii + 218, $2.50). The author’s approach is sympathetic and balanced; 

it will help materially in clearing dead wood away from the picture before the new 
material from the Dead Sea Scrolls can be utilized. Certain scholars have already 
gone much too far in the opposite direction since 1949, 

Beryl Smalley’s admirable book, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages has 
now appeared in a second edition, revised throughout and considerably expanded 
(American edition, New York, Philosophical Library, 1952, pp. xxii + 406, $7.50). 
Since it appeared it has become standard—and very justly so. For instance, among 
the little-known exegetes whom she has brought into the full light of history is 
Andrew of St. Victor, to whose remarkable career she has devoted a sixth of the 
volume. Some of these mediaeval commentators were anything but dull—witness the 
‘xtraordinary part played by Joachim de Flore in the subsequent world of thought 
ind action! 

The Yale Judaica Series, so auspiciously organized by Professor Julian Obermann 
several years ago, continues to publish mediaeval Jewish classics. Latest are Vol. 
IV, The Code of Maimonides, Book Nine, The Book of Offerings, translated and 
innotated by Herbert Danby (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950, pp. xxi 
1 236, $3.50), and Vol. V., The Code of Maimonides, Book Twelve, The Book of 
{cquisition, translated and annotated by Isaac Klein (same, 1951, pp. xv + 335, 
45.00). Both books are very competently and lucidly written. Vol. VI in the same 
series is Wolf Leslau’s Falasha Anthology (same 1951, pp. xlili + 4 plates + 222 
pp., $4.00). Leslau’s own studies in Abyssinia have made him a master of this 
material, which has never been available in English, and much of which has hitherto 
remained unknown to Western scholars. The Falashas preserve exceedingly old 
Jewish rites and customs, though their extant literature is largely of Christian 
Ethiopie origin. 

CUNEIFORM STUDIES 


Wolfram von Soden’s Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik (Analecta Orientalia 
33. Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1952, pp. xxvii + 274 + 51* [quarto]) is a 
monumental work in every sense of the word; we now have a complete treatment 
of Assyro-Babylonian at all known periods and in all known Mesopotamian dialects. 
Naturally the future will bring new facts to light and details will be interpreted 
lifferently, but we have at last an Accadian grammar fully equal in quality to the 
importance of the field as a whole. It is justly dedicated to the dean of modern 
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Assyriologists, Benno Landsberger. Here again we should express our gratitude to 
Father Pohl for having made it possible to publish such a large and expensive work. 

Three parts of the invaluable annotated transliterations and translations of the 
Mari letters hitherto published have followed the first two (BULLETIN, No. 119, 
pp. 27 f.). Part II (not IIT, which appeared first) comes from the hand of Charles-F. 
Jean (Lettres diverses, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1950, pp. iii + 242), who pub- 
lished the cuneiform text. Parts IV and V are the work of Georges Dossin (Corre- 
spondance de Samsi-Addu, 1951, pp. ii + 133; Correspondance de Iasmah-Addu, 
1952, pp. iii + 143). The five volumes so far published contain a wealth of material 
of the greatest possible interest to biblical scholars, as has repeatedly been empha- 
sized in these pages. 

Samuel Noah Kramer’s Enmerkar and the Land of Aratta: a Sumerian Epic Tale 
of Iraq and Iran (Philadelphia, The University Museum, 1952, pp. iv + 55 + 28 
plates [quarto], price $1.00) is another first-class contribution to Assyriology, giving 
the complete critically established text, so far as yet known, of the story of Enmerkar, 
quasi-legendary king of Erech in the early third millennium B.c. Since the recovery 
of the text is almost entirely due to his efforts, the author deserves our hearty 
thanks for the opening up of brand new territory in a very little known region. 
Again the University Museum merits our gratitude for highly successful use of 
photo-offset. 

B. Landsberger’s Materialien zum sumerischen Lexikon, Vol. II, Die Serie Ur-e-a 
= niqu (Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1951, pp. x + 158 + 10 plates) is 
again an important contribution to our knowledge of the bilingual vocabularies of 
the early second millennium, on which so much of our control of cuneiform is based. 
Here the almost incredible discovery of several hundred virtually complete Sumerian 
literary tablets in the latest excavations at Nippur will be of the greatest service 
in future investigation of this kind. 

Armas Salonen, Tallqvist’s pupil, has brought out an invaluable monograph on 
Die Landfahrzeuge des alten Mesopotamien (Helsinki, Annales Academiae NScien- 
tiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, Tom. 72: 3, 1951, 197 pp. + 50 plates). Employing the 
cuneiform vocabularies and other lexical material along the lines of the Landsberger 
school, and combining them with extremely full technical and archaeological data, 
he has produced a standard treatise for future students of chariots and other vehicles 
in the ancient Near East. 

Friedrich Schmidtke’s little book, Der Aufbau der babylonischen Chronologie 
(Miinster [Westphalia], Aschendortff, 1952, pp. 104 + 4 plates, 6.50 DM), contains 
an excellent survey of the materials for Assyro-Babylonian chronology, in condensed, 
but non-technical form. Here the student will find a systematic discussion of chro- 
nology, as well as detailed lists of kings and translations of many pertinent texts. 
The reviewer is in full agreement with his chronology (within limits of a decade 
or so) back to the beginning of Ur IIT; before that he would raise Schmidtke’s dates 
by from 50 to 250 years (at least 50 years for the Accad Dynasty and about 250 
years for the floruit of the Jarmo culture, which should be nearer 4750 B.c. than 
4500, as he gives; the higher dating is proved by three radiocarbon counts). 

Two recent volumes in the Hittite field are E. Neufeld’s The Hittite Laws (London. 
Luzae, 1951, pp. xi + 211 + 40 plates, 35 s.) and Emmanuel Laroche’s Recueil 
@onomastique hittite (Paris, Klincksieck, 1952, 153 pp.). Neufeld gives excellent 
photographs of the cuneiform originals, together with English and vocalized Hebrew 
translation, followed by general introduction and legal commentary. Strangely enough 
there is neither autographed cuneiform text nor transcription, so the reader must 
jump from the translation directly back to the photographs of the original tablets 
and fragments. Used with great caution, the book will be found useful by trained 
scholars and laymen; students and scholars in other fields are likely to be misled. 
Laroche’s book is the work of a first-class Hittite scholar; the full lists of persona! 
names in the Bogazkéy tablets will be of the greatest possible value to specialists 


and non-specialists alike. 
Coptic StupieEs AND Semitic EpicraPHy 


The late Georg Steindorff’s long-awaited Lehrbuch der koptischen Grammatik 
(University of Chicago Press, 1951, pp. xvi + 250, with 4 additional pages of corri- 
genia et supplementa) fills a very real need in Coptic studies. It enormously ex- 
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ands and develops his standard Koptische Grammatik, and shows surprising capacity 
‘or accepting and grasping new ideas on the part of a man in his middle eighties. 
’erhaps the work of Worrell, Till and Polotsky might have been more fully assimi- 
ated, but we cannot afford to wait for the publication of the Gnostie codices from 
‘henoboskion or the detailed study of published and unpublished material in Old 
optic (pagan texts and glosses from the first two centuries B.c.). Thanks to the 
enerosity of the Bollingen Foundation and the efforts of Ludlow Bull and other 
merican and British scholars we now have a standard Coptic grammar for students 
nd scholars. 

The brilliant Swedish Egyptologist, Torgny Save-Sédderbergh, has brought out 
tudies in the Coptic Manichaean Psalm-Book: Prosody and Mandaean Parallels 
Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksells, 1949, pp. xi + 187 [quarto]). Priced at 50 Kroner 
ibout $2.50), the volume is a beautiful example of the successful use of photo-offset 
) reproduce complex material. The evidence for Mandaean origin of the so-called 
salms of Thomas which he presents, is quite convincing so far as it goes, but it 
es not prove that the Mandaean system is older than Mani (third century a.D.), 
it only that the Mandaeans have taken over a great deal of very ancient material, 
s the reviewer has held ever since he was first impressed by the amount of Baby- 
mian survival in Mandaean literature (much of his material has never been 
ublished ) . 

We are happy to announce the appearance of the first volume resulting from the 
\merican Foundation South Arabian Expedition: A. Jamme’s Piéces épigraphiques 
e Heid Bin ‘Aqil: La nécropole de Timna‘ (Hagr Kohlaén), Louvain, Institut Orien- 
liste, 1952 (pp. xix + 252 + 27 plates, price 375 fr. = about $7.50). Appearing 
s Vol. 30 in the series Bibliothéque du Muséon, this volume contains most (by no 
ieans all) of the inscriptions found in the cemetery of Timna’‘, capital of ancient 
Jatabin; there still remain the inscriptions of the first season, to be published by 
\. M. Honeyman, and a group of historical and other pieces from the second season. 
n the excavation of the city itself a great deal more was found, and the number of 
nseriptions from other parts of the Wadi Beihin to be published by Father Jamme 
uns into the thousands. All the present texts are to be dated between cir. 600 B.C. 
nd the destruction of Timna‘ cir. 25 B.c.; most of them belong to the last two 
enturies B.c. For the first time we are in a position to study the social and tribal 
rganization of an ancient South-Arabian capital. 

In noticing recent publications of G. Ryckmans, the eminent South Arabist of 
ouvain (BULLETIN, No. 125, p. 34), we accidentally omitted mention of the latest 
nstallment of the Répertoire d’Epigraphie Sémitique, Vol. VII, Part 3 (Paris, 
mprimerie Nationale, 1950, pp. 305-515). Edited by Ryckmans himself, this part 
ranseribes, translates, and annotates nearly 500 South-Arabian inscriptions pub- 
ished during the past twenty years. In this connection it may be remarked that 
n expedition headed by Ryckmans and Philby last year traversed much of Sa‘tdi 
\rabia, recording some twelve thousand graffiti and other inscriptions! Decidedly, 
’roto-Arabie studies are advancing. 

H. Ingholt and J. Starcky have contributed the epigraphic part of the long-awaited 
lume by D. Schlumberger on his remarkable discoveries in the region of the Jebel 
ha‘r, northwest of Palmyra: La Palmyréne du Nord-Ouest (Paris, Geuthner, 1951, 
p. 139-192 and plates 1-48). The distinguished authors provide us with a rare 
‘ast of new gods and new religious concepts; among others we have the gods Abgal 
nd Shulman, who now appear as a pair (the god ’rgy’ or ’dgy’ mentioned on p. 156 
almost certainly the ancient Adgi or Adki, said in the vocabularies to have been 
1e name of Adad in Sukhi, i. e., in the region below the confluence of the Euphrates 
nd Khabar; on this deity see my remarks in BULLETIN, No. 67, p. 28, n. 9, since 
hen the name has turned up as a component in several other theophorous names 

Mari, especially in Mutu-Adkim, “ Man of Adki”). Particularly interesting are 
ie many texts which label gods as géndyd (sing. genyd), correctly described as the 
rototype of the Arabie jinni, “genie”; for the linguistic background see my 
servations, JAOS 60 [1940], pp. 292 f. 
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